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LABOR IN NORTHEAST THAILAND* 


Northeast Thailand is an area of 
special concern to Thai authorities. 
Both land and people are poor. Most of 
the population are Thai-Lao, in some 
ways closer to their Laotian neighbors 
across the Mekong River than to the 
more sophisticated, economically fa- 
vored Thais living in the Central 
Plain and Bangkok, Thailand's capital 
city. To a certain extent, the plateau 
on which they live isolates them phys- 
ically from the rest of the country. 
Together with poverty, this isolation 
and their orientation toward Laos have 
created asituation which has encouraged 
guerrilla activity against local repre- 
sentatives of the Thai Government as 
well as some terrorizing of the people 
in remote villages. Such activity, 
although less prevalent than several 
years ago, presents a continuing threat 
to authorities and villagers alike. 

The presence of U.S. military in the 
Northeast has been a complicating fac- 
tor. Some local workers have benefited 
from the comparatively high wages U.S. 
forces pay to locally hired civilians, 
and local establishments catering to 
military personnel have done an active 
business. Still, this extra income has 
affected most of the population only 
by raising prices. As the U.S. military 
presence dwindles, businesses decline 
and unemployment becomes more prevalent. 





*By Harriet P. Micocci, Editor of 
Labor Developments Abroad, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. The article 
is based on observations of the author 
on a trip in February 1971 to Northeast 
Thailand with Glenn E. Halm, U.S. Labor 
Department Adviser to the Thai Depart- 
ment of Labor. The author’ visited 
Thailand to collect information for a 
study on Labor Law and Practice in 
Thailand, to be published in 1972. 








The region's economy has not developed 
to a point where it can absorb the sur- 
plus workers. Thus the problems of 
poverty, unemployment, and disaffection, 
far from being solved, still threaten 
to beleaguer the Northeast. 

The soil of the Northeast is arid, 
not so much from lack of rainfall as 
because rainfall is irregular and not 
properly absorbed by the soil. The 
klongs (canals) which crisscross the 
land are muddy or dry part of the. year. 
Occasionally fish are able to survive 
in the mud, and women reach down and 
catch them with their hands. Although 
considerable rice is grown in scattered 
areas, and jute, kenaf, 1/ eorn, cotton, 
and a few other crops are cultivated 
where soil and water supply allow, most 
of the land is given over to a thin 
forest layer and scrub growth. 

Northeast Thailand has a population of 
nearly 12 million, roughly one-third 
Thailand's total in about one-third of 
the national area. Because of the in- 
hospitable land, many residents, in- 
stead of farming, look for employment 
in local towns or migrate to Bangkok. 
Most of those who remain are independent 
farmers. 

Some residents are engaged in small 
home industries in remote villages. A 
typical village, usually of houses built 
on stilts, consists of about 15 fami- 
lies. The members of each extended 
family may engage in a particular in- 
dustry, such as the weaving of baskets 
or of mats. In general, the weaving 
is done under or beside the house, and 
the living quarters are above. At one 
house visited, family members were 
weaving the double baskets in which 
Thais normally keep the family supply 
of glutinous rice. (Glutinous or 
"sticky" rice, of a lower grade and con- 
taining more starch than that which 
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usually is exported, is particularly 
prevalent in the Northeast, where it is 
the main item of diet.) 





Figure l. 
Thailand weaving baskets. 


Villagers in Northeast 


Under a neighboring house, a sub- 
stantial rug weaving operation was being 
carried on. A number of women and 
little girls--in this case probably 


representing more than one family--were 
weaving dyed rushes into mats of varying 
sizes. A 5-year-old girl assisted one 
woman weaving the smaller mats, by in- 
serting rushes of different colors ac- 
cording to a preestablished pattern. 
The woman pushed the’ rushes into place 
with the batten inclose synchronization 
with the child; neither looked up from 
her work. In this way they were able 
to make five or six mats a day. As 
each mat sells for 6 baht (30 cents), 
their combined daily earnings amounted 
to at least US$1.50. Farther back, two 
women, seated one at each end, were 
setting up the warp of along mat, while 
another little girl carried the fiber 
back and forth between them. Mats of 
this size bring at least twice as much 
income as the smaller ones. All are 
carried out from the village to a point 
where they can be picked up and trans- 
ported to market. 





Alf 
| 
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Figure 2. Rug weavers, 

In and around the cities, most in- 
dustrial employment is insmall concerns 
processing local farm products such as 
rice and kenaf. In general, these in- 
dustries require few skills and _ the 
level of training is not high. 

One particular rice mill, considered 
typical, employs 30 male workers on two 
shifts of 6 hours each, 6 days a week. 
When hired, they are paid 10 baht (50 
cents) a day; after 3 months, 12 baht 
(60 cents) a day. The manager provides 
housing for a few of the workers and 
their families. In the shed which con- 
stitutes this housing, several families 
live together; living conditions would 
appear to compare unfavorably even with 
those in some of the poorer Thai houses. 
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Figure 3. Company housing at rice 
mill. 


Health and safety conditions at this 
mill are appalling by U.S. standards. 
Operations are conducted in an anti- 
quated wooden building; stairs lead to 
a second story, where, in a number of 
places, the planking has given way, so 
that an unwary person runs asubstantial 
risk of falling through to the floor 
below--a risk enhanced by the dim 
lighting provided by the small amount 
of daylight filtering in through cracks 
in the roof. Festoons of cobwebs hang 
from the rafters, given body by the 
rice dust which escapes into the air. 
The machinery for husking, milling, 
and sorting the rice is a jerry-built 
contraption with open belts; it is run 
by a small ancient steam engine resemb- 
ling a miniature locomotive, which is 
fueled by rice husks. Three men are 
needed to load a 100-kilo (220 lbs.) 
sack onto a truck which carries’ the 
processed rice to market. Two men load 
this sack onto the bent back of the 
third, who runs barefoot up a long 
sloping plank to pile it on the truck, 

A kenaf mill near Korat, under foreign 
management, employs 2,094 workers--547 
men and 1,547 women. As at the rice 
mill, a beginning worker is paid 10 
baht (50 cents) aday and after 3 months 
12 baht (60 cents). The pay period is 
2 weeks. Aside from this basic pay, 
workers may receive anattendance bonus, 


medical care, and transportation pro- 
vided by the company. All workers be- 
long to a Provident Fund. The worker 
contributes 5 percent of his pay, which 
is deducted regularly and invested for 
him at 6 percent interest. In a coun- 
try which has no social security, the 
Provident Fund is the commonly recog- 
nized substitute. A worker who leaves 
the mill after having completed 5 years' 
service receives an extra lmonth's pay. 

The company does not provide meals, 
which usually are brought from home in 
a tiffin carrier, but it offers a large 
hall with facilities for heating, pre- 
paring, and eating meals. The company 
also provides a canteen where workers 
may buy food. Housing is provided only 
for a few foremen. 

The mill operates on two shifts of 8 
hours each, 6 days a week. All workers 
receive the 13 national holidays plus 6 
days of paid annual leave, or their 
equivalent in pay. The company pro- 
vides a dispensary which is neat and 
clean, including a treatment room and a 
small infirmary with two beds. Two 
nurses are in constant attendance and a 
doctor pays periodic and emergency 
visits. 

In the processing of kenaf, workers 
are exposed to a variety of machines. 
The rough fibers have been extracted 
from the plant by the farmer before the 
trucks bring them to the mill. At the 
mill, they go through a further extrac- 
tion process as the outer shell is 
soaked in water until it is soft. After 
additional softening in oil, the fibers 
pass through presses that squeeze out 
the liquid, and machines that further 
soften and card them. Ultimately, the 
fibers are spun and woven into a bur- 
lap-like fabric. In the final stage, 
the fabric iscut and sewn into bags for 
rice, sugar, and other bulk products. 

Initially, the fine particles of 
fiber which fill theair appear a hazard 
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to the workers. Management claims the 
hazard is more apparent than real, that 
such vegetable particles would dissolve 
in the lungs, unlike metal particles 
which may cause serious disease. How- 
ever, as an added precaution, masks are 
provided to all workers in areas with 
the highest density of fiber particles. 
Other hazards are presented by un- 
covered moving belts and machinery. 
However--unlike the rice mill--manage- 
ment has made an effort to locate them 
out of reach and, where this is not 
possible, to cover them. 





Figure 4. Kenaf mill workers. 

In the final stage of processing-- 
sewing the fabric into bags--tables are 
provided for cutting and sewing. How- 
ever, the women who perform this opera- 
tion--as they do all those which re- 


quire detailed manual 
sit on the floor. 


work--prefer to 





Figure 5. 
kenaf mill. 


Women sewing bags, 


With progressive modernization, some 
large Thai and foreign firms have es- 
tablished branches in the principal 
cities. A bottling plant at Khon Kaen 
employs 150 workers from the surrounding 
area, 15 of whom are women. The entrance 
wage is 12 baht (60 cents) a day; high 
by local standards, it attracts many 
job applicants and turnover is under 2 


percent. All employees work a 6-day 
week: Those employed indoors, an 8- 
hour shift; outdoor workers, who load 


and drive the trucks, a 10-hour shift. 
No women are employed on the night 
shift. Fringe benefits include a 
Provident Fund and partial medical pay- 
ment: The company pays 50 percent of 
a worker's medical costs after 1 year 
of service, and 75 percent after 5 
years. After it has employed a worker 
10 years, the company will pay for the 
children's education, up to college 

level. 

In recent years, the most significant 
employer of local workers has been the 
U.S. military, principally the U.S. Air 
Force. At a typical military estab- 
lishment, nearly 1,600 Thai workers are 
employed. They work an 8-hour day, 6- 
day week. Entrance pay for an unskilled 
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worker is 3.31 baht an hour, or 26.48 
baht (US$1.33) a day; overtime is paid 
at time-and-a-half and holiday work 
at double time. Turnover, which amounts 
to less than 5 percent, takes place 
chiefly among the unskilled workers. 
Recruitment is primarily among techni- 
cal school graduates. These work as 
card-punch and computer operators, at 
technical aircraft maintenance, and in 
various skilled trades. Thais are em- 
ployed also as journeymen mechanics, 
construction workers, clerical workers, 
and cooks. They receive inservice 
training in their respective skills and 
also full-scale English language train- 
ing, assisted by records and tapes. 

As U.S. forces withdraw from South- 
east Asia, large numbers of Thai workers 
are being affected. Those who pre- 
viously had skills or who acquire them 
can with little difficulty transfer to 


employment with Thai military orcivilian 
agencies and establishments, although 
generally at a lower rate of pay. The 
large numbers of unskilled workers, 
however, face a greater problem in 
finding employment. This is mitigated 
in part by efforts of U.S. civilian per- 
sonnel officers to find employment for 
those laid off. Moreover, the English 
language facility they have acquired may 
enable some to secure employment in 
business’ firms or tourist activities in 
Bangkok. But for many of those who 
remain in the Northeast, prospects of 
peacetime employment are not good. 





1/ Kenaf is a fiber similar to jute, 
used primarily in making the bags in 
which rice and sugar are shipped. Of- 
ten the words jute and kenaf are used 
interchangeably. 





SOVIET LABOR POLICIES 
OF THE 24TH PARTY CONGRESS” 


The 24th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, which met 
March 30 to April 9, 1971, supplied the 
traditional platform from which party 
leaders reviewed political and economic 
developments since the preceding Con- 
gress in 1966, and announced policies 
for the next 5 years. Henceforth, 
Congresses will be held every 5 years, 
instead of 4, to coincide with the 5- 
year economic plan period. 

Leonid Brezhnev, the General Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee, first 
announced the policies in the report of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (C.P.S.U.), 
and Aleksei Kosygin, Chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, elabo- 
rated on these policies in a subsequent 
report on the proposed directives for 


the next 5-year plan (1971-75). 1/ 
These policies were “completely and 
fully" approved by the Congress and 


formally detailed inthe two major docu- 
ments: (1) The "Resolution of the 24th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union on the Report of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the C.P.S.U.," and 
(2) the "Directives for the 5-Year Plan 
for the Development of the National 
Economy of the U.S.S.R. for 1971-75." 
In the latter document the Congress 
stated that “the main task of the 5- 
year plan is to secure a considerable 
rise of the material and cultural level 


of the people on the basis of high 
growth rates in socialist production, 
an increase in its efficiency, scien- 
tific-technical progress, and an ac- 
celerated growth of labor produc- 
tivity." 2/ 

Brezhnev emphasized that growth of 


the people's welfare is the highest aim 





*By Edmund Nash of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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of the party's 
must be achieved 
attention paid 


economic policy, but 
“without lowering the 
to the development of 
heavy industry, including the defense 
branches."" Brezhnev also said that the 
party line calls for intensifying the 
moral and political indoctrination of 
the workers and "strengthening that 
moral and political situation in the 
country in which people breathe easily, 
work well, and live tranquilly." 

The Congress, in approving the direc- 
tives submitted by the Central Con- 
mittee about a month and a half after 
they had been published and discussed 
by "tens of millions of workers," 3/ 
called on forthcoming subordinate party 
conferences and meetings at all levels, 
as well as upon all workers, to discuss 
further the directives and to. send 
their suggestions to the U.S.S.R. Coun- 
cil of Ministers. This council was 
scheduled to submit afinal draft of the 
5-year plan (1971-75) to the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Council (parliament) by Septem- 
ber 1, 1971, for enactment into law. 
However, any change in the percentage 
goals set in the directives, and summa- 
rized herein, is unlikely. 


Previous and present 5-year plans. 
In contrast to the overly ambitious 
benefits, such as free factory meals 
and transportation, which the 22d Con- 





gress (October 1961) promised "within 
10 to 20 years," new party leader 
Leonid Brezhnev made modest and real- 


istic promises at the 23d (March-April 


1966) and the recent 24th Congresses. 
These promises appear to be based on 
plans for growth which the economy can 


achieve. 4/ 

In his report to the 24th Congress on 
the state of the Soviet Union, Brezhnev 
stated that directives of the 23d Con- 
gress concerning the main economic 
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goals for 1966-70 had been fulfilled 
successfully, and that’ the particular 
goals forthe improvement of the people's 
welfare had been exceeded. (See fig- 
ures for per capita real income in the 
accompanying table.) He admitted, how- 
ever, that the 1966-70 production plans 
for some important categories of capi- 
tal and consumer goods were not ful- 
filled, 5/ because the management of 
some enterprises had failed to intro- 
duce new technology and increase labor 
productivity. 

Directives for the 5-year plan, 1971- 
75, provide for slightly smaller per- 
centage increases in growth of national 
income and industrial production, but 
larger percentage increases in labor 
productivity than did the previous 5- 
year plan, 1966-70. (See accompanying 
table.) The planned growth in real in- 
come per capita is about the same, but 
that of average monthly earnings slightly 
higher. Even though for the first time 
in a 5-year plan, the growth rate of 
production of consumer goods is sched- 
uled to be slightly higher than that of 


capital goods, the latter will still 
account for the major share of the 
country's industrial production. In 


1970, capital goods constituted 74 per- 
cent of all industrial production. 


income. The directives 
provide that real income per capita 
during 1971-75 is to increase about 6 
percent annually compared with about 4 
percent. for the average monthly earn- 
ings of all wage and salary earners. 
The planned annual rate of increase in 
earnings is lower than the actual 5 
percent average increase during the 
period 1966-70. Average monthly earnings 
of all wage and salary earners are ex- 
pected to rise from 122 rubles (US$136) 
in 1970 to 146-149 rubles (US$162-$166) 
in 1975. 6/ Real income will continue 
to increase at a faster rate than earn- 
ings, because most retail prices in 
state stores are to remain stable, and 
price reductions are promised for some 


Wages and real 





unspecified types of goods that may be 
produced in abundance and more cheaply. 

Soviet leaders anticipate that aver- 
age earnings will increase during 1971- 
75 because: (1) The proportion of 
skilled and professional workers is 
growing; (2) the monthly minimum wage 
will be raised from 60 to 70 rubles 
(US$67 to $78); (3) wage rates in cate- 
gories near the new minimum level will 
be adjusted upward; (4) wage rates for 
work at night and inhardship areas will 
be increased; and (5) salaries of 
teachers and doctors will be increased 
by about 20 percent as of September 1, 


1972. 
The following supplemental payments 
also are to be increased: (1) Old-age 


pensions and pensions to invalids; (2) 
pensions to families of deceased veter- 
ans; (3) paid leave to a working mother 
caring for a sick child; (4) pay during 
maternity leave--to 10 percent of 
average earnings, irrespective of length 
of service; and (5) allowances to stu- 
dents in colleges and secondary techni- 
cal schools. In addition, family allow- 


ances for workers' families whose 
per capita income does not exceed 50 
rubles (US$56) a month will be intro- 


duced by 1974. Income tax exemptions 
will be increased from the current 60 
rubles (US$67) to 70 rubles (US$78) a 
month; and income tax rates on earnings 
between 70 to 90 rubles (US$78 to $100) 
a month will be reduced. Redemption of 
savings bonds, which in 1957 were 
frozen for 20 years, 7/ will begin in 
1974. Increased grants to pensioners, 
disabled persons, working mothers, stu- 
dents, and others will come from the 
Social Consumption Funds which in 1970 
increased the average family income by 
one-third. 8/ The new plan provides for 
a 40-percent increase in these funds-- 
from 64 billion rubles (US$71 billion) 
in 1970 to 90 billion rubles (US$100 
billion) in 1975. 9/ 


Consumer goods and services. The Soviet 
leaders at the Congress promised con- 
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Major growth indicators of the eighth (1966-70) and ninth (1971-75) 5-year 


economic plans, U.S.S.R. 














Percent increase 
Indicator 1966-70 1971-75 
Actual Planned Planned 
National income 1/.......-eeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 41 38-41 ae 
Industrial production, total......++-eeeeees 50 47-50 2- 
Capital goodS.....ceeeeeeccecccceeereeeees (2/) 3/ 49-52 41-45 
Consumer QOOdS....eeeeeeeecesccceccececees (2/) 3/ 43-46 44-48 
Real income, per Capita....eeeseeeeeeeeececs 33 30 30 
Average monthly earnings of wage and salary 
’ ~-hrtag beSCOE 00005040080 060 840000008 26 20 20-22 
Labor productivity, in industry 4/.......... 5/ 32 33-35 36-40 
Value of goods sold to consumers by state 
and cooperative Stores......seeeeeeeeees 6/ 50 (2/) 7/ 42 














1l/ Defined by Soviet economists as 
‘the net value of goods and productive 
services, including turnover tax. Con- 
sumer services are not included. 

2/ Not available. 

3/ Pravda, April 10, 1966, pp. 2-3. 

4/ Includes primarily manufacturing, 
mining, and electric power generation. 

5/ Trud, April 7, 1971, p. 3. 


sumers more and better goods and serv- 
ices, including food, clothing, durable 
goods, housing, child-care centers, 
restaurants, repair shops, and public 
utilities (gas, water, andelectricity). 
Efforts will continue to narrow the gap 
between the living levels of rural and 
urban people. Brezhnev said that the 
days are gone when millions of citizens 
had to be content with thebare necessi- 


ties of life. He scored the workers 
who up to the present time "not only 
in the provinces but also at’ the cen- 


ter, have got used to shortcomings and 
to the low quality of a number of con- 
sumer goods, and work  intolerably 
Slowly. There are some who have cur- 
tailed or ceased the production of 
essential items altogether; under the 
pretense of replacing obsolete goods 


6/ Sovetskie Profsoyuzy (Soviet Trade 
Unions, a semimonthly), No. 1, January 
1971, p. 14. The author says "nearly 
50 percent." 

7/ Trud, April 7, 1971, p. 6. 





Source: Except as indicated in the 
footnotes, Trud ("Labor," Soviet trade 
union daily), April 11, 1971, pp. 1-6. 


with new ones they have stopped the 
production of low-priced everyday goods 
indispensable to the population." 
Brezhnev stated that increased economic 
capabilities now enable the Government 
to direct larger capital investments 
into production and the improvement of 
consumer goods. He also said that the 
Government was considering the use of 
more pensioners, housewives, and handi- 
capped persons to expand consumer serv- 
ices. 10/ 

Housing for about 60 million people, 
about 25 percent of the population, is , 
to be improved in 1971-75. According 
to one Soviet periodical, "Despite the 


great scope of construction inour coun- 
try, the housing problem continues. to 
be one of the main ones." 11/ 

Specific figures for planned increases 
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in the production of consumer goods 
were announced at the Congress. In 
his report on the proposed 5-year plan 
for 1971-75, Kosygin emphasized the pro- 
duction of durable consumer goods. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1975, the number of re- 
frigerators for each 100 families is 
planned to increase from 32 to 64; tele- 
vision sets, from 51 to 72; and washing 
machines, from 52 to 72. Annual passen- 
ger car production will increase from 
344,000 to at least 1,200,000. The 
1971-75 plan also calls for a40-percent 
increase in the sale of clothing, a 40- 
to 60-percent increase in the sale of 
meat, fish, eggs, and vegetables, de- 
pending on the food item, and an 80- 
percent increase of other nondurable 
consumer goods for everyday use. 12/ 
The goals for food are to be secured by 
planned increased investments in agri- 
culture. 

The planned increases in the produc- 
tion and sales of consumer goods would 
appear to reflect Brezhnev's statement 
of policy that “the production of con- 
sumer goods must increase more rapidly 
than the monetary income of the Soviet 
people." 13/ During 1971-75 almost 
twice as much as previously will be set 


aside to expand light industry (manu- 
facture of consumer goods). During 
1966-70 the increase in money income 


was not accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the manufacture of consumer 
goods, because some ministries had per- 
mitted wage payments to increase faster 
than labor productivity. 14/ 
Reflecting the unavailability of con- 
sumer durable goods, personal savings 
in banks more than doubled from 1965 
to 1969. The increase in population 
and in incomes of persons on collective 
farms probably account for most of the 
50-percent increase in the value of 
goods sold by state and cooperative 
stores during 1966-70, compared with the 
26-percent increase inaverage earnings. 


Production and labor productivity. Ac- 
cording to Kosygin's report on the new 





5-year plan, total industrial production 
is to increase 42-46 percent during 


1971-75; and labor productivity, 36-40 
percent compared with the actual in- 


crease of 32 percent in 1966-70. Ac- 
cording to one Soviet economist, the 
increase in production would be the 
equivalent to adding 11 million workers 
to the labor force. 15/ 

A comparison of productivity in the 
United States and the Soviet Union is 
difficult: because adequate data are 
lacking. However, in 1967, according 
to one Soviet economist, “labor pro- 
ductivity in U.S.S.R. industry was 40- 
50 percent of the U.S. level." 16/ In 
the Soviet Union, labor productivity is 
defined as the ratio of total output to 
the number of workers employed in an 
economic sector. Comparable U.S. fig- 
ures for all industry, as defined by 
Soviet economists, are not available. 

A uniform annual rate of increase in 
Soviet labor productivity may be planned 
but cannot always be achieved. For 
example, the 32-percent productivity 
increase in industry during 1966-70 was 
made up of the following annual in- 


creases, as reported in the Soviet 
press: 
Increase in labor 
productivity in 
industry 
Year (in percent) 
1966 .cccccccccccccce 5 
1967 ccccccccccccccce 7 
1968. cccccccccccccce 5 
1969. cccccccccccccce 4.8 
1970. cccccccccccccce 7 


The planned increase in labor produc- 
tivity for 1971-75 is expected to ac- 
count for at least 80 percent of the 
increase in national income and 87 to 
90 percent of the increase in industrial 
production. Increased production is to 
be achieved without an appreciable rise 
in the number of workers. From 1968 to 
1970, the annual rate of increase in the 
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number of wage and salary workers de- 
clined from 3.4 percent to 2.5 percent. 
A Soviet economist has reported that 92 
percent of the able-bodied labor force 
are employed in production, that the 
flow of workers from rural areas is 
diminishing, and that "we are now at 
the bottom of the labor resources 
barrel." 17/ To achieve production 
goals, more machines will be introduced, 
and more efficient use will be made of 
workers (for whom expertly determined 
work quotas are recommended) and other 
production resources. 

Also important in increasing labor 
productivity is the recently introduced 
system of incentives based on profits 
obtained by “strengthening and extend- 
ing the financial autonomy" of enter- 
prises. 18/ Kosygin said that many 
enterprises still did not respond ade- 
quately to the new system of incentives. 
Many have failed to organize labor and 
production efficiently. He said that 
"the amount of time lost in work stop- 
pages in a number of industrial enter- 
prises reaches 15 to 20 percent of the 
total time worked." 19/ He also said 
that to increase efficiency it is nec- 
essary to improve the training and re- 
training of managerial personnel and to 
broaden worker participation in manage- 
ment. 20/ 


Hours of work. Kosygin reported that 
the 5-day workweek has been achieved 
for most workers inthe U.S.S.R. but for 
most workers the total number of hours 
required cannot be less than 41 a week. 
He promised no change in the 4l-hour 
workweek during the next 5 years. Many 
workers must work a 6-day workweek 
periodically if their workday is less 
than 8 hours and 12 minutes. Also, the 
5-day workweek rule is violated fre- 
quently. Brezhnev said: “It is no 
secret . . . that overtime work has be- 
come a regular practice at a number of 
enterprises, and that people for no 
good reason are deprived of their days 





off." He advised that “trade unions 
can do a lot to eliminate such abnormal 
practices." 21/ Actually, under Soviet 
law overtime work may be imposed upon 
workers only with the consent of the 
trade union local. 

In spite of the Soviet 41-hour work- 
week, a Soviet Government delegate an- 
nounced at the June 1956 International 


Labor Conference in Geneva that the 
Soviet Union was the second country to 
ratify the 1935 International Labor 


Organization Convention which approves 
in principle the 40-hour workweek. 


Workers' health and safety. The direc- 
tives call for further improvement of — 
health services, including the building 
of modern hospitals, polyclinics, and 
dispensaries; the training of more 
doctors; the raising of the level of 
training of medical personnel; improve- 
ment of medical equipment; the further 
development of sanatoria and rest 
homes; and improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions in cities and workers’ settle- 
ments. Brezhnev announced that the 
new 5-year plan provides for an in- 
crease in expenditures for food in 
hospitals and municipal vocational- 
technical schools. 

As for workers' safety, 
"It is necessary to ensure further im- 
provement in working conditions and 
workers' safety protection," and stressed 
the necessity "to create an adequate 
production capacity to produce modern 
technical equipment for the protection 
of the safety of workers." 23/ Speaking 
at the Congress, a trade union official 
reported that the number of industrial 
accidents’ had declined by 50 percent 
between 1965 and 1970, but that a 
shortage of safety and ventilation 
equipment still existed. He pledged 
that trade unions would insist that 
management introduce the latest advances 
in safety techniques and would check on 
the observance of safety rules and 





Kosygin said 


technical standards. 24/ 





SOVIET LABOR POLICIES 





Workers' training and education. Brezh- 
nev stated that higher levels of educa- 
tion and culture of workers are impor- 
tant prerequisites for a rapid increase 
in production and labor productivity, 
and that such levels could be reached 
more quickly by making technical and 
professional training available to more 
workers. He announced that, in line 
with the Party's traditional policy of 
raising the educational and cultural 
level of the people, during 1971-75 the 
size of scholarships and the number of 
their recipients at universities and in 





secondary technical schools would be 
increased. Universal secondary school 
education (grades 9 and 10) is to be 


made available to every young person 
who completes elementary school (grades 
1-8). Normally, the average Soviet 
pupil completes elementary schooling at 
15, and either enters a secondary or a 
vocational school, or becomes a factory 
apprentice. 

Brezhnev reported that in 1971, for 
every 1,000 workers, over 550 had com- 
pleted secondary or higher education, 
compared with 386 in 1959. The propor- 
tion is expected to increase during 
1971-75. In recent years, the increase 
in scientific workers, engineers, and 
technicians has exceeded that for all 
other industrial groups. 25/ In the 
past 5 years, scientific workers alone 
increased by 40 percent. 


Trade union policy. Soviet trade unions 
always follow the party’ line. 26/ 
Brezhnev said that the party's policy 
is to broaden the role of unions and to 
raise the quality of their work. Trade 
unions at present have over 93 million 
members, including many agricultural 
wage or salary earners. Membership is 
not compulsory, but benefits are so 
great that only inunusual circumstances 
do workers fail to become members. 

In its resolution the Congress re- 
iterated the traditional party policy 
that trade unions must successfully ful- 
fill their role as “schools of govern- 





ll 
ernment, schools of management, and 
schools of communism.""' The resolution 
said: "The trade unions are called 


upon to intensify work in further de- 
veloping the country's economy, in 
attracting workers to the administration 
of production and public affairs, in 
organizing Socialist competition, and 
in fostering acommunist attitude toward 
work."" 27/ (Socialist competition is 
the term for the Soviet practice of 
competition among individual workers or 
groups of workers in the production of 
goods or the performance of services.) 
The resolution also emphasized that one 
basic task of trade unions is to work 
to improve living and working conditions 
of workers. A resolution of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
“wholly and completely" approved the 
decisions of the Congress concerning 
trade union tasks. 28/ 





1/ January 1, 
1975. 

2/ Trud ("Labor," the Soviet Trade 
Union Daily), April 11, 1971, p. l. 

3/ Trud, April 8, 1971, p. 3. 

4/ For a discussion of the labor 
policies approved by the 20th Congress 
(February 1956) and succeeding con- 
gresses up to the 23d (March-April 1966), 
see Labor Developments in the U.S.S.R. 
(BLS Report 311, 1966), pp. 21-25. 

5/ Trud, March 31, 1971, p. 4. For 
discussion of consumer goods shortages 
and comparison of the purchasing power 
of the Soviet and the American worker, 
see Edmund Nash, “Purchasing Power of 
Workers in the Soviet Union," Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1971, pp. 39-45. 

6/ The official tourist rate of ex- 
change, as fixed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, is 1 ruble equals US$1.11. 

7/ Trud, April 7, 1971, p. 6. 

8/ Komsomolskaya Pravda, April 16, 
1971, p. 2. 

9/ Trud, April 7, 1971, p. 6. 

10/ Trud, March 31, 1971, p. 5. 
1l/ Sovetskie Profsoyuzy (Soviet Trade 
Unions, a semimonthly), No. 1, January 


1971, to December 31, 
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1971, p. 15. 

12/ Trud, April 7, 1971, pp. 4-6. 

13/ Trud, March 31, 1971, p. 5. 

14/ Sovetskie Profsoyuzy, No. 1, Janu- 
ary 1971, pp. 14-15. 

15/ Moscow News, March 27, 1971, p. 2. 

16/ N. Dokunin, "Increasing Labor 
Productivity--the Main Condition for 
the Establishment of Communism," Sot- 
sialisticheskii Trud (Socialist Labor, 
a monthly) November 1969, p. 7. 

17/ M. Sonin, “Are the Labor Reserves 
Exhausted?" Pravda, March 23, 1971, 
p. 3. 

18/ Part of the greater profits to be 
earned through more efficient operation 
of enterprises is to be passed on to 
workers. For description of the new 
system, see “Labor Aspects of the 
Economic Reform in the Soviet Union," 














Monthly Labor Review, June 1966, pp. 
597-601; and "Western Influences on the 
U.S.S.R.'s New Incentives System," 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1967, p. 37. 

19/ Trud, April 7, 1971, p. 3. 

20/ Ibid, p. 5. 

21/ Trud, March 31, 1971, p. 7. 

22/ Ibid, p. 5. 

23/ Trud, April 7, 1971, p. 3. 

24/ Trud, April 8, 1971, p. 3. 

25/ For details, see “Soviet Labor 
Statistics," Labor in the U.S.S.R., 
July 1969, pp. 1-6. (BLS Report 358.) 

26/ For discussion of Soviet trade 
unions, see "The Fourteenth Congress of 
the Soviet Trade Unions," Labor in the 
U.S.S.R., July 1969, pp. 16-22. (BLS 




















Report 358.) 
27/ Trud, April 10, 1971, p. 4. 
28/ Trud, April 28, 1971, p. 2. 
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Belgium 1970, provided the impetus for other 
wildcat strikes and walkouts in the 
Wildcat Strikes Dominate 1970 Labor’ early part of the year. It began shortly 





Scene. After nearly a decade of in- 
dustrial peace, the Belgian labor scene 
in 1970 was characterized by widespread 
unrest. A rash of wildcat strikes in 
mining, metalworking, shipbuilding, and 
other key industries resulted in the 
greatest loss of worktime due to strikes 
in over 10 years. By the end of the 
year, 1,423,892 man-days had been lost 
because of strikes--almost three times 
the decade's previous annual high of 
533,239 in 1966. The wildcat activity, 
mostly over pay demands, reflected the 
widening rift between rank-and-file 
unionists and the unions' leadership. 
It also constituted a serious challenge 
to Belgium's industrial relations struc- 
ture. In order to ease tensions and 
regain control of labor demands, the 
trade unions proposed a summit meeting 
of government, labor, and management 
representatives to discuss major labor 
and social problems. Accordingly, a 
tripartite Economic and Social Con- 
ference convened in February 1970 to 
consider steps to alleviate labor 
tensions. The participants agreed on 
several proposals toalleviate labor un- 
rest; however, progress in implementing 
them has been slow. Wildcat activity 
diminished after the Conference, but 
only temporarily. In June, there was a 
marked resurgence of wildcat strikes, 
but a downward trend thereafter. The 
average monthly rate of man-days lost 
during the last three quarters of the 


year was only about one-fourth that for 


January-March. 
A wildcat strike by coal miners in 
Limburg Province, which began January 5, 


after union representatives agreed to a 
12.1-percent wage increase over 2 years 
instead of the immediate 15 percent they 
had been promising the membership since 
mid-1969. The strike affected approxi- 
mately 21,000 miners and lasted 7 weeks. 
The Christian Trade Union Confederation 
(Confédération des Syndicats Chrétiens 
de Belgique--CSC), which is the majority 
union in Belgium and _ represented ap- 
proximately 8,000 of the Limburg miners, 
and the Belgian General Federation of 
Labor (Fédération Générale du Travail 
de Belgique--FGIB), which represented 
approximately 6,000 miners, were unable 
to control the Limburg strikes. Not 
only did the unions fail to legitimize 
the strike when workers first walked 
out, but interunion rivalry and poor 
communication prevented them from 
adopting a common strategy towards 
settling the dispute. An additional 
factor contributing to the unrest was 
the fact that migrant workers, who con- 
stituted nearly 70 percent of the 














strikers, became increasingly disen- 
chanted with the unions' failure to 
represent their interests in conflicts 


with management. Moreover, the mi- 
grants' feeling that employers consider 
them expendable, coupled with their 
apprehension over the imminent closure 
of some of the mines due to rapid in- 
dustrialization in the province, con- 
tributed greatly in the wildcat activity. 
Psychological uneasiness helped spread 
the wildcat strikes into other areas 
and industries in Limburg Province. 
However, insufficient funds forced the 
miners to end their strike inthe latter 
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part of February. Strikers slowly began 
filtering back to work after a mail 
vote was held in response to a joint 
union-government referendum. The refer- 
endum, offering a 10- to 15-percent 
wage hike and a promise by the Govern- 
ment of a full-scale wage review by 
June 1, barely received a plurality of 
votes; the final vote was 8,000 in 
favor, 7,000 opposed, and 6,000 absten- 
tions. 

Worker unrest in the Limburg area 
also affected two U.S.-owned enter- 
prises, Ford andGeneral Motors. Workers 
at the Ford factory at Genk, disturbed 
by announcements of an 18-percent wage 
increase offered by Ford to British 
workers, struck on January 30, 1970, 
despite a promise ina still valid 
collective agreement to seek no further 
wage increases during the life of the 
agreement. The strike, which began 
without union sanction, eventually won 
the support of the trade unions, which 
gave the formal strike notice and began 
paying strike benefits. The strikers 
also had the support of university 
students and others, who gathered at 
the Ford gates to urge the workers to 
act against both Ford and the unions. 
The Ford workers began returning to 
work inmid-February after another split 
between the CSC and the FGIB. A gov- 
ernment conciliator's proposal of a 
BF6-an-hour wage hike (US$0.12 at the 
rate of 1 Belgian franc equals US$0.02) 
over 15months was rejected initially by 
the CSC; however, after the FGTB accepted 
the offer and indicated awillingness to 
return to work, the CSC reluctantly 
agreed to end the 5-week strike. In 
early February, while the Ford Genk 
strike was still in progress, workers 
at the General Motors factory at Antwerp 
struck over demands for a 3-percent 
annual wage increase. Referred to as 
the "gentlemen's strike," because there 
was no violence, it ended after 4weeks, 
when the strikers agreed to increased 
year-end bonuses and a 6.75-percent 
wage increase spread over 3 years. 


* conventional agreements 


The ground gained by the wildcat 
element in early 1970 caused the trade 
unions to grow alarmed at their loss of 
control. At the same time, employers 
became increasingly concerned that the 
which had been 
the cornerstone of Belgian industrial 
relations since the end of World War IIL 
were being eroded. Discussions during 
the Economic and Social Conference, 
convened on February 23, indicated sub- 
stantial agreement on several funda- 
mental principles of economic and so- 
cial justice. Conference participants 
agreed onthe importance of (1) equaliz- 
ing the status and benefits of blue- 
and of white-collar workers, (2) provid- 
ing workers greater access to employer 
data, (3) enabling workers' represent- 
atives to participate in all stages of 
decisionmaking, and (4) employers' as- 
suming a larger proportional share of 
social security funding. Agreement on 
these long-range principles formed the 
basis for theeight Conference recommen- 
dations: (1) A commitment to economic 
planning and decentralization of the 
economic structure, (2) a guarantee to 
blue-collar workers of 80 percent of 
regular take-home pay during the first 
month of absence from work due to ill-- 
ness or accident, (3) a hike in the 
wage ceiling used in calculating social 
security invalidity and illness  bene- 
fits, with increases in contributions 
to be absorbed entirely by employers, 
(4) liberalized eligibility criteria in 
the payment of indemnities to workers 
unemployed through plant closings, (5) 
broadening of the rights of works coun- 
cils and trade union delegates, (6) in- 
creases in social security pensions, 
(7) provisions for renegotiation of 
wages in collective agreements; and (8) 
the establishment of a single works 
council for all the Limburg mines. All 
the participants agreed that implemen- 
tation of these recommendations would 
take time. 

The fact that labor unrest did not 
the Con- 


subside completely after 
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ference, was partly because the unor- 
ganized workers, most of whom were mi- 
grants whose dissatisfaction was a 
leading cause of the wildcat activity, 
were not represented at the Conference; 
the unorganized workers felt that the 
Conference recommendations were not 
aimed at improving their working con- 
ditions, but only those of union mem- 
bers. When the Government did not con- 
duct the promised June 1 wage review 
for the Limburg miners, the miners 
called another wildcat strike. In con- 
trast to the first Limburg strike, the 
unions quickly gained control of the 
strike and issued a strike fund. In 
the negotiated settlement, the miners 
gained a 10-percent wage increase in 
addition to the benefits gained in the 
January-February strike. The wage raise 
became effective in two stages--7 per- 
cent effective June 1, and 3 percent 
effective September l. 

Wildcat strikes also broke out among 
metalworkers in June. Plants affected 
included Caterpillar Tractor, Westing- 
house, and the Forges de Clabecq Steel- 
works, all near Charleroi; Citroen and 
Michelin inBrussels; and the Cockerill- 
Hoboken Shipyard near Antwerp. Common 
to all of these walkouts was the activ- 
ism of a large number of young and for- 
eign workers. In reaction, one plant 
inserted thewords "Belgian Nationality" 
in its help-wanted advertisements. 

Labor disputes were fewer after the 
summer, with sporadic strikes occurring 
primarily in the metalworking sector. 
The return of university students. to 
classes partially helped to alleviate 
external pressure to strike. Nearly 3 
months of labor peace was finally dis- 
rupted when awildcat strike occurred in 
October in the Sidmar steelworks in 
Ghent. Approximately 200 men who work 
with dangerous equipment struck to de- 
mand special allowances. When the 
strike quickly spread to the whole 
plant, the union decided to support the 
strikers' demands. Management, recog- 
nizing the importance of the steel 


plant to the economy, agreed to a wage 
increase amounting to almost 10percent. 
As the year drew to aclose, the Armco 
steel company plant near Liege was 
struck for 19 days by 114 blue-collar 
workers. The strike developed follow- 
ing the dismissals, for cause, of two 
union delegates. The issue was finally 
resolved when the delegates were rein- 
tegrated into theplant and placed under 
the supervision of a Liege area union 
official.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 





France 


Retirement Policies. French trade 
unions are pressing for a lower retire- 
ment age for all French workers. During 
1970, the French Democratic Confedera- 
tion of Labor (Confédération Francaise 
Democratique du Travail--CFDT) and the 
Communist General Confederation of La- 
bor (Confédération Générale du Travail-- 














CGT) included the issue in a joint list 
of bargaining demands for their 1971 
public sector negotiations. The CFDT 
also stressed retirement at age 60 in a 
policy resolution passed at its 1970 
Convention. 

In May 1971, the trade unions held 


mass demonstrations to support growing 
popular demands for lowering the re- 
tirement age from 65 to 60. A_ recent 
poll indicated that 53 percent of wage 
earners and 65percent of all industrial 
workers are willing to strike over the 
retirement age issue; union leaders 
have warned of work stoppages and fur- 
ther demonstrations if government and 
management representatives will not 
negotiate the issue. 

Demands for lowering the retirement 
age of French workers are not new, but 
previous efforts have been confined to 
limited groups of workers. Early re- 
tirement for workers in arduous occupa- 
tions was adopted in principle by the 
legislature in 1966, when it approved a 
government bill to implement provisions 
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of the Social Security Code which allow 
certain categories of workers in arduous 
occupations to retire at age 60. A 
list of the pertinent worker categories 
or occupations never has been prepared, 
however; individual cases are judged on 
their particular circumstances. 

Under the present social security 
benefit system, fully insured wage and 
salary earners (30 years' coverage) 
are eligible at age 65 for a maximum 
pension of 40 percent of the wage ceil- 
ing used for the calculation of social 
security contributions. The pension 
represents 20 percent of average earn- 
ings in the last 10 years plus 4 per- 
cent of earnings per year after age 60. 
For those with fewer than 30 but more 
than 15 years of insurance, the pension 
is proportionate to the number of years 
insured. As many as 50 percent of all 
wage earners, according to some esti- 
mates, are eligible to draw a full pen- 
sion before age 65. 


Government officials and management 


titan “ie i a 


representatives oppose lowering the re- 
tirement age to 60 for all workers, 
claiming that economic stresses would 
arise fromincreased pension obligations 
and sudden labor shortages. The pro- 
portion of older people in France has 
risen steadily, whereas the working 
population of about 21 million has 
stayed at about the same level since 
1900. Today, nearly one-fifth (9 mil- 
lion) of the total French population 
is over age 60. 

The Government prefers a gradual in- 
crease of the level of pensions to 


lowering the retirement age. To blunt 
the union drive for a lower retirement 
age, the Government has announced it 


will (1) grant pensions to workers over 
age 60 who cannot hold difficult jobs 
or who have been dismissed after age 
60, and (2) increase maximum pensions 
gradually from the current 40 percent to 
50 percent of average wages during the 
last 10 years of employment.--U.S. En- 
bassy, Paris. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





BV 


Wages in 1970 Rise More _ than Produc- 
tion. In 1970, hourly wages in Israel 
were 17.4 percent higher than those for 
1969, whereas hourly production rose by 
only 14.5 percent, according to the In- 
stitute for the Measurement of Produc- 
tivity and Income. 1/ However, the 
average increase in gross’. national 
product (GNP) over the 4 calendar years 


Israel 





(1967-70) was still greater than that 
in wages. The following tabulation 
shows percent increases for wages and 


in GNP (at current prices) per hour for 
the 8 years, 1963-70: 


Hourly GNP 

Year wages per hour 
1970. ccccccccccccce 17.4 14.5 
BED cc cccccccccevee 4.4 8.6 
B9GB ec cccvccescccess 2.4 3.2 
BGT cc cccccccccescc 12.3 12.9 
1966. cccccccececces 16.4 11.1 
W9ES .cccccccccccece 21.5 17:7 
19GS.. cccccccces cece 10.0 9.2 
19GS .cccccceccccces 13.7 15.6 
The wage data probably do not’ take 


into account some additional unrecorded 
payments and special benefits. Con- 
siderable differences 


in the relation- 
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ship of wages and product per hour exist 
in the various economic branches. 

The wage rise is causing concern in 
many circles. Minister of Labor Almogi 
has stated that out of the total num- 


ber of 750,000 employed persons, only 
about 40,000 had made wage gains, and 
these were real for only a_ short time 


until they were wiped out by price in- 
creases. The Minister explained that 
the wage rise thus has overtaken pro- 
ductivity as a result of small groups 
of wage earners “who by pressure have 
broken through the fence and forced up 
their income at the expense of other 
wage earners."" The Histadrut is urging 
the Government to continue to establish 
basic economic and wage policy for 4- 
year periods, as in the past, and to 
avoid policy changes which might be made 





The pattern of wage settlements which 
have been negotiated for the first half 
of 1971 shows that most of labor's wage 
demands are being met, and workers 
probably will continue to get most of 
what they seek. Labor remains in a good 
bargaining position inthe current tight 
labor market. In both public services 
and private industry, as is evident from 
the strike pattern, 2/ workers are seek- 
ing to participate in the general pros- 
perity, -while staying ahead of infla- 
tion.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 








1/ The Institute is composed of tech- 
nical experts from among government 
workers, employers, trade unionists, 
and members of the academic community. 

2/ Strikes in Israel will be treated 
in depth ina feature article in the 








when in a single year there is a sudden November issue of Labor Developments 
change of direction. Abroad. 
im AFRICA 
Tunisia general rise in income levels since 
1965, when wages for all workers were 
Workers' Income Increased. Three raised an average 10 percent, also by 





decrees issued May 3, 1971, and retro- 
active to May 1, provide for increased 
cost-of-living allowances for Tunisian 
Government employees, including the 
military (No. 71-162), and employees in 


industry, commerce, and the "liberal" 
professions, whether in the private or 
public sector (No. 71-164), and for 


higher minimum wages 
workers (No. 71-163). 

The cost-of-living decrees resulted 
in increases in take-home pay ranging 
from about 5 percent for workers at the 
highest level in the civil service to 
24 percent forthe lowest paid worker in 
industry, commerce, or the liberal pro- 
fessions. This increase is the first 


for agricultural 


a cost-of-living increase. The 1971 de- 
crees specifically stated that the in- 
creases were not tobe considered as in- 
creases in wages; they were intended, 
according to government officials, to 
offset the 15-percent rise in the con- 
sumer price index between 1965 and 1970. 
The decrees specified that pension and 
social security deductions and benefits 
were not affected by the new regulations, 
and that employers would not’ reduce 
other special payments in cash or goods 
previously in practice, merely because 
of the cost-of-living increases. 

The new allowances in the public sec- 
tor, which were based on the employee's 
job category and income, covered about 
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70,000 civil servants, over three- 
fourths of whom are in the lower income 
brackets (earning 60 dinars [US$114.30| 
or less a month). Workers in these 
lower brackets receive an extra 4dinars 
(US$7.62) monthly. (See accompanying 
table.) For civil servants’ earning 
more than 60 dinars monthly, the allow- 
ances were considered a temporary 
measure. They will terminate when 
salary scales now under review for these 


workers have revised, unless the new 
salary does not- exceed the old by at 
least the amount of the allowance. 


These employees have not received a pay 
increase since 1955. Civil servants 
who did not benefit from the increase 
included 39,000 teachers, health work- 
ers, and foreign service personnel, and 


Cost-of-living allowances according to cat 
affected, May 1971 


others earning less than 60 dinars a 
month (US$114.30). The salary scales 
for these workers were revised in late 
1970 and 1971. Only 7,500 of the 39,000 
excluded workers were in the lower in- 
come brackets. 

The amount of the new allowance for 
monthly paid workers in industry, com- 
merce, and the liberal professions is 
the same as for civil servants’ in the 
lower income brackets. Hourly, daily, 
and weekly paidworkers receive approxi- 
mately the same, and apprentices half 
that amount. Although no data are avail- 
able on the total number of workers who 
will receive these allowances, the number 
in the semipublic sector, has been esti- 
mated at 42,000, primarily inthe petro- 
leum, textile, and sugar industries. 


egory, and the number of employees 


























Allowance Salary Number of 
Category employees 
(In dinars 1/ per month)| affected 
Civil servants 
A (top level--usually requiring univer- 
sity or highly advanced specialized 
training)......... Cc cvcccccccccccccce ee 7.500 (2/) 3/ 5,000 
B (medium level--usually requiring more x 
than 4 years of secondary training)..... 5.000 over 60 3/ 11,000 
C (usually requiring 1-4 years of 
secondary schooling) .....cesccsesssesees 4.000 
OD hntacdebesen piesstalencdicewnl weer 4.000 | 20-60 a See 
Industry, commerce, and the liberal 
professions 
Monthly paid.......... Seceees pewses sooeed 4.000 (2/) (2/) 
Hourly, daily, or weekly paid...........,4 4/ 0.020 (2/) (2/) 
Apprentices...... eeeee tah ciel cle sla Diet in Dacia Madandindl 4/ 0.010 (2/) (2/) 
1/ 1 dinar equals US$1.905. local administration employees’ not 
2/ Not available. available. 


3/ Central Government only; data on 


4/ Per hour. 
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The cost-of-living allowances must be 
indicated separately on the pay slip 
of each employee, and thus all eligible 
employees are assured of receiving the 
allowance. However, employers who paid 
above the legal minimum for that job 
classification may deduct the cost of 
living from salaries. The actual sala- 
ries prevailing in industry, commerce, 
and the liberal professions are in some 
cases two tothree times above the legal 
minimum. 

Decree 71-163 raises theminimum daily 
wage for agricultural workers’ from 
0.550 dinars (US$1.05) to 0.600 dinars 
(US$1.14) per day, a 9-percent increase 


over the 1969 minimum wage and a 20- 
percent increase over the 1965 level. 
The Tunisian Government estimates that 
some 100,000 full-time agricultural 
workers are employed 180 days per year 
or more. All of these workers and many 
of the seasonal employees are eligible 
to receive the new wage. However, since 
the labor inspection service is unable 


effectively to enforce legislation in 
the agricultural sector, observers be- 
lieve that many small employers may 
ignore the increase for some time.-- 


U.S. Embassy, Tunis, and Journal Of- 
ficiel de la Republique Tunisienne, 114 
Année--No. 20, April 30-May 4, 1971. 














Japan 


"Incomes Policy" _Debated. Japan 
currently does not have a_ full-blown 
“incomes policy." 1/ Sharply increasing 
wages and prices in recent years have 
stimulated discussions of this subject, 
however. Top government officials have 
been divided as to the timeliness of 





such a policy. Management would like 
to limit wage increases within the 
ranges established by productivity 


growth. The unions oppose an incomes 


policy, preferring to maintain’ un- 
fettered collective bargaining. Econo- 
mists generally are opposed, but dis- 


agree as to whether wage rises are too 
far out of line with increases in pro- 
ductivity. 

Up to now the Government has traded 
off price stability in favor of rapid 
economic and employment growth and 
balance of payments considerations. 
Moreover, it has been reluctant to in- 
terfere directly with collective bar- 


gaining and market forces in establish- 
ing wage and price levels. These con- 
siderations were outlined in the "Kumo- 
gaya Report" of 1968 2/ which also em- 
phasized that in the absence of a na- 
tional consensus no incomes policy could 
be effective. Although Prime Minister 
Sato has supported publicly the position 
of his Ministers of Finance and of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry (MITI), 
as well as the head of the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, who would encourage dis- 
cussion of income policies, the then 
Minister of Labor was strongly opposed 
on grounds that the time was inappro- 
priate for such a policy. 

In December 1970, the Government did 
seek to influence the 1971 wage nego- 
tiations, popularly known as the "spring 
wage struggle" (Shunto), 3/ by tem- 
porarily freezing the prices it regu- 
lates (for example, rice, tobacco, pub- 
lic housing rents, utility charges, and 
public transportation fares, including 
railways, airlines, and taxis. 4/) This 
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freeze was intended to influence unions 
and management in negotiating lower in- 
creases in wages. 5/ The Government 
was only partially successful. The 
spring wage increase was held to less 
than 17 percent, but mainly because of 
a slowdown in the rate of economic ex- 
pansion. During 1970, increases in 
wages in manufacturing (18 percent) had 
outstripped the rise in productivity 
(less than 14 percent). 
The employers, through 
Federation of Employers' 
(Nikkeiren), contend 


the Japan 
Associations 
that increases in 


cash earnings in each industry should 
be kept within the bounds of produc- 
tivity gains in that industry, rather 


than be the result of across-the-board 
increases as occurs in the spring nego- 
tiations. The employers feel that the 
traditional "spring struggle" puts un- 
due pressure on industries and firms 
where productivity is lower or compe- 
tition is more difficult than in the 
industries where the wage settlement 
pattern is initially set, such as steel 
or chemicals. Nikkeiren in 1970 urged 
managers to resist union pressures for 
such across-the-board wage increases 
and to insist that increases. be more 
closely geared to productivity in the 
individual firm or industry, mainly to 
avert increases in unit labor costs. 
The Federation repeated its stand in 
the 1971 Shunto which ended in May. The 
employers were not able to resist union 
pressures for across-the-board increases 
in 1970, and in 1971 were almost as un- 
successful. 6/ 

The unions present 
to support their opposition to an in- 
comes policy, and their belief that 
wages should be set by collective bar- 
gaining without government interference. 
They claim that: (1) Inflation is not 
caused so much by rising wage costs as 
by economic imbalances, inefficient dis- 
tribution, and rising import prices; 7/ 
(2) labor has not shared 
productivity gains and any limits on 
wage increases would prevent them from 


several arguments 


in industry's. 


doing so in the future; and (3) an in- 
comes policy would be unfair if it did 
not provide for some limitation on 
profits (presumably through price con- 
trols) and for increased efficiency in 
goods distribution which would help in 
stabilizing retail prices. 

In December 1970, the four trade union 
centers--the Japanese Confederation of 
Labor (Domei), the General Council of 


Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo), the 
National Federation of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (Shin Sanbetsu), and the 





Liaison Conference of Independent Unions 
(Churitsu Roren)--called for “more re- 
alistic" proposals which would not con- 
stitute an incomes policy but which 
would yield more stable prices by "the 
adoption of structural reforms, the re- 
adjustment of international competition, 
controls on prices in the public serv- 





ices, and the removal of import re- 
strictions." 8/ 
One group of economists outside the 


Government agrees with the unions that 
the workers have not shared adequately 
in productivity growth, 9/ where a sec- 
ond group feels that the disparity be- 
tween wages and productivity isnot wide, 
and moreover, over the business cycle 
difference may turn out to be negligi- 
ble. 10/ Others approve the Govern- 
ment's choice of economic growth over 
price stability, because, to them, in- 
flation is preferable to unemployment. 
Another school opposes the introduction 
of an incomes policy so long as Japanese 
goods retain their competitiveness on 
world markets.--Tsuneo Ono, "Some Notes 
on the Background of the Recent Dis- 
cussions on an Incomes Policy," Japan 
Labor Bulletin, April 1, 1971. 








1/ An “incomes policy" normally com- 
prises those measures designed to in- 
fluence, either directly or indirectly, 
by government action, levels of prices 
and wages (or other incomes). Measures 
may take the form either of statements 
or actions (such as_ the issuance of 
“eguidelines") 


to influence private de- 
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cisions, or of direct controls on wages 
and prices. The aim is usually to reduce 
or eliminate inflation (usually of the 
"“cost-push" type) by stabilizing costs 
and prices. Current Japanese discussion 
rarely is explicit as to what is meant 
by an “incomes policy." 

2/ Price Stabilization and the Incomes 
Policy. Report of the Prices, Wages, 
Incomes, and Productivity Study Group. 
Tokyo, September 24, 1968. The study 
group was chaired by Prof. Hisao Kumo- 
gaya of Osaka University. He is Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Economic Studies, 
which is part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment's Economic Planning Agency. See 
also Taishiro Shirai, "Prices and Wages 
in Japan: Towards an Anti-Inflationary 
Policy," International Labour Review 
(Geneva), Vol. 103, No. 3, March 1971, 
pp. 227-246. 

3/ The round of wage negotiations by 
major unions and industries, which takes 
place in March through May each year. 
See Robert Evans, Jr.,"Shunto, Japanese 
Labor's Spring Wage Offensive," Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 90, No. 10, October 
1967, pp. 23-28. 

4/ These constitute, by weight, about 
20 percent of the Consumer Price Index. 
See the Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 94, 
No. 5, May 1971, pp. 63-64. 

5/ At the same time, the Council of 
Economic Affairs, a high-level advisory 
agency on government economic policy, 
commissioned a special committee on 
prices, incomes, and productivity to 
study the mechanisms determining wages 
and prices and relationships between 
wages and prices in various industries. 
The committee, headed by Mikio Sumiya, 
Professor of Economics at Tokyo Univer- 
sity, was to report by August 1971. 

6/ According to the Japan Institute 
of Labor, the unions are not only de- 
manding sharp increases in cash earn- 
ings, but also are becoming increasingly 
concerned with fringe benefits and work- 
ing conditions which have an upward 
influence on costs. The demands in 
1971 included shorter working hours, 




















longer vacations and increased sever- 
ance pay, and a rise in the compulsory 
retirement age beyond the traditional 
55 years. Tsuneo Ono, "Some Notes on 
the Background of the Recent Discussions 
on an Incomes Policy," Japan _ Labor 
Bulletin, April 1, 1971, p. 13. 

7/ World Trade Union Movement (Lon- 
don), No. 3, March 1971, p. 17. 

8/ Ibid. 

9/ Japan Economic 
Study Committee. 








Research Council, 
Economic Growth, 
Prices and Wages. Tokyo, December 15, 
1970. This is also known as the "Okawa 
Report," after the head of the Study 
Committee, Kazushi Okawa. 

10/ Japan Productivity Center, 
Structure Study Committee. 
Paper for 1971. Tokyo, 


kK 


Industrial Accidents. 1/ According 
to the Japanese Ministry of Labor, 
work-connected deaths and injuries have 
been declining in Japan since 1961. 
The Ministry reports that in 1970 ap- 
proximately 354,000 workers sustained 
injuries that required at least 8 days 
of leave--6 percent less than in 1969. 
On the other hand, the number of workers 
killed in work-connected accidents re- 
mained at approximately 6,000. 

Contrary to this general trend, how- 
ever, the number of accidents causing 
a loss of life is growing in the iron 
and steel industry. 2/ During January- 
August 1970, according to the Japanese 
Federation of Iron and Steel Industry 
Workers' Union (Tekko Roren), 108 steel- 
workers died in industrial accidents, 
twice the number in the same period of 
1969. About 70 percent of these deaths 
were of workers employed by the Japan 
Steel Corporation, formed in March 1970 
by a merger of two big steel companies. 
Tekko Roren claimed that the accidents 
resulted from the company's negligence 
in “safety measures and labor rationali- 
zation efforts." 








Wage 
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The Labor Ministry survey indicated 
that the use of larger and heavier 
machines was one of the principal rea- 
sons for accidents and that employment 
of new production techniques and equip- 
ment had contributed to an increase in 
occupational diseases. It also showed, 
however, that more accidents were taking 
place at smaller enterprises. About 70 
percent of the injuries in1970 occurred 
at workshops with fewer than 100 enm- 
ployees each. Company costs in damages 
resulting from work-connected deaths 
and injuries totaled ¥500,000 million 
(360 yen equals US$1) in 1969. 

Reduction in serious injuries has 
resulted largely from renewed efforts 
of national and local governments and 
of management in generating safety and 
occupational-disease awareness programs 
in the work area. The Labor Standards 
Law of 1947, as amended, which is ad- 
ministered by the Labor Standards Bureau 
of the Ministry of Labor, requires em- 
ployers to provide safety devices for 
hazardous work and observe legal stand- 
ards with respect to especially danger- 
ous operations--particularly mining, 
construction, transportation, and com- 
munications, which have the highest 
incidence of accident and injury. A 
license is mandatory for workers oper- 
ating machinery and tools’ in dangerous 
work. The law also bans the manufacture 
of certain harmful products, prohibits 
the employment of sick persons, and 
prescribes medical examinations for 
workers. 

Several statutes implement’ the pro- 
visions of the Labor Standards Law, in- 
cluding the Ordinance on Industrial 


Safety and Health and the Law Concern- 
ing Accident Prevention Organizations, 


which deal with general standards for 
industrial safety; the Regulations Con- 
cerning Safety of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessels; the Regulations on Prevention 
of Poisoning by Organic Solvents; the 
Pneumoconiasis ("Black Lung") law; and 
the Mine Safety Law. 

To promote voluntary compliance, the 
Law Concerning Accident Prevention Or- 
ganizations established the Central In- 
dustrial Accidents Prevention Associa- 
tion, which consists of national em- 
ployers' associations and various pri- 
vate organizations for the prevention 
of industrial accidents. These organi- 


zations are active in construction, 
transportation, forestry, and mining, 
provide guidance and assistance in 


technical matters, and distribute in- 
formation. 

The Minister of Labor is required to 
prepare at 5-year intervals a basic 
labor accident prevention program which 
establishes measures and targets for 
the reduction of accidents. He also is 
required to issue an annual program 
for implementing the basic 5-year plan. 
The program for FY 1971 calls for a re- 
duction by 50 percent in the FY 1970 
number of work-connected deaths, and 7 
percent in the number of work-connected 
accidents resulting in injury. 





1/ Adapted from "Current Trends in 
Japan,"' Kanagawa Community News, Japan 
(Yokohama), Vol. 17, No. 12, March 1971, 








p- 3. See also Labor Law _ and Practice 
in Japan, Washington, D.C., Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1970. (BLS Report 
376.) 


2/ “Industrial 
bor Bulletin, 
1970. 


Accidents," Japan La- 
Vol. 9, No. 12, December 
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Regional 


Women's Bureaus Project Gains Momen- 
tum.* Latin American nations are show- 
ing increased interest in the estab- 
lishment of women's bureaus as part of 
the government administration. For ex- 
ample, plans were made to have women 
leaders from Trinidad and Tobago, and 
from Guyana come tothe United States in 
October to pursue a 2-week program of 
study sponsored by the Organization of 
American States (OAS) and the Agency for 
International Development (AID). The 
two visitors were recently designated 
to head women's bureau activities in 
their respective countries. Plans call 
for part of their time to be spent in 
Washington, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Women's Bureau, the rest to be 
spent in Rhode Island, inorder to study 
the Rhode Island Department of Labor's 
Division of Women and Children. These 
plans are the most recent in a series 
of events which are symptomatic of anew 
look appearing in the labor force of 
Latin America, as employers become in- 
creasingly aware of women as an important 
source of "manpower,"' as women's self- 
awareness as workers increases, and as 
the force of restrictive attitudes and 
discriminatory laws diminishes. 





Recognizing the need to help lAtin 
American nations achieve the integra- 
tion of women workers into the labor 


force on a footing of equality with men, 
the Third Inter-American Conference of 
Labor Ministers, held in Washington in 





*By Jacqueline Lever, Women's Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


October 1969, had previously recommended 
establishment and strengthening of 
women's bureaus. These were to be 
created in labor ministries as coordi- 
nating and advisory units inall matters 
relating to women's employment. The 
Technical Unit on Labor of the OAS' 
Department of Social Affairs is carrying 
out this recommendation through a pro- 
gram of technical assistance to the 
labor ministries. 1/ 

A major step toward the implementation 
of the recommendation of the Conference 
of Labor Ministers, was the "Regional 
Seminar on the Role of Women's Bureaus 
in Ministries of Labor," which was held 
in Buenos Aires, May 11-19, 1971. This 
was the first seminar sponsored by the 
OAS on the subject of working women and 
the factors affecting their employment. 
It was an additional indication of the 
growing dissatisfaction of Latin Ameri- 
can women with a _ situation in which 
women workers are usually not organized 
in labor unions, and in which they fill 
low-paid jobs for untrained workers and 
find career advancement difficult. 

The regional seminar for South Ameri- 
ca countries was held at Buenos Aires 
after a series of diagnostic missions 
to individual countries to determine 
specific needs in relation to women's 
bureaus. Ten countries participated: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The national 
reports presented by seminar partici- 
pants described the present situation 
of working women and highlighted basic 
conditions which should be remedied. 
These included lack of training and em- 
ployment opportunities, and lack of 
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priority given by governments to general 
employment and unemployment problems. 
They included also, more specifically, 
social attitudes that keep women in in- 
ferior positions; the existence of dis- 
criminatory laws and improper enforce- 
ment--or lack of enforcement--of pro- 
tective legislation; lack of full par- 
ticipation by women union members in 
their own organizations; and inadequacy 
of child care arrangements. 

Definition of a women's bureau as an 
advisory and coordinating unit created 
to help integrate women into the labor 
force on an equal basis was the premise 
on which seminar discussions were based. 


It was agreed that operations and de- 
velopment of a bureau must respond to 
present needs and problems. The danger 


was recognized that an agency of this 
type may become frozen into the mold of 
past times, responding to disappearing 
needs. Another danger was noted, that 
too loose an organization of such a 
bureau may lead _ to undertaking activi- 
ties rightfully belonging to other 
agencies, such as social welfare, train- 
ing, and worker education courses. 
Stimulation of the latter activities is, 
on the other hand, a proper function of 
a women's bureau. 

Through the seminar, the participants 
became aware of the common problems 
their nations face in improving the 
economic status of women. They learned 


of the many efforts being made by ex- 
ternal aid agencies and international 
organizations, such asOAS, AID, and the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), 
to help individual governments improve 
their employment picture. In one ses- 
sion, OAS, ILO, AID, CIAT (Inter- 
American Center for Labor Administra- 
tion), CINTERFOR (Inter-American Center 
for Research and Documentation on Pro- 
fessional Training), and INTAL (Insti- 
tute for Latin American Integration) 
presented their programs as well as the 
types of technical assistance they could 
offer in establishing and strengthening 
women's bureaus in ministries of labor. 
Technical advisors from these agencies 
were made available for individual 
counseling with the participants. It 
was made clear that the Ministries of 
Labor of all OAS member’ states can now 
call on the OAS for technical advice on 
organization and administration, and 
for training of specialized personnel 
for positions in women's bureaus. 





1/ The women's bureau project is the 
newest of the OAS technical assistance 
programs stemming from this Conference-- 
the others being development of labor 
statistics, coordination of vocational 
training, and establishment within labor 
ministries of planning units and mi- 
gration services. 
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DECISIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COST-OF-LIVING COUNCIL 
PERTAINING TO OVERSEAS COMPENSATION 


Listed below are four decisions re- 


lating to the wage freeze which were 
released by the President's Cost-of- 
Living Council before this issue of 


Labor Developments Abroad went toprint: 





1. The freeze is not applicable to 
U.S. citizen employees of a foreign 
company associated with an American 
corporation. It does not apply to for- 
eign corporations anywhere outside the 


United States and its customs terri- 
tories. (Federal Register, Sept. 16, 
1971.) 


2. The freeze does 
eign nationals working abroad for 
American corporations. (Federal Regis- 
ter, Sept. 16, 1971.) 

3. The freeze applies to U.S. citi- 
zens assigned abroad by nonprofit or- 
ganizations in the United States. It 
applies in the same way as it applies 
to U.S. citizens working abroad for 


not apply to for- 


American companies. 
Sept. 16, 1971.) 

4. Compensation paid abroad indollars 
to Americans working abroad for U.S. 
incorporated companies may be increased 
to reflect appreciation ina foreign 
currency in relation to the dollar. 
This applies also to foreign-based 
U.S. citizens who are employees of the 
U.S. Government and other organizations 
headquartered in the United States. 

However, the compensation (including 
base salary, or any allowance, such as 
hardship allowance) may not be increased 
beyond itsforeign currency value before 
the suspension of the gold converti- 
bility of the dollar. (Federal Regis- 
ter, Sept. 25, 1971.) 


(Federal Register, 





l/ For previous decisions of the 
President's Cost-of-Living Council on 
this subject, see the August 1971 issue 
of Labor Developments Abroad. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents’ recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than Living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 
firms use the local index to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for’ their 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad, along with the complete list of 





indexes. Revisions are pub lished 
monthly. All questions regarding the 
indexes of living costs abroad should 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
changes in indexes from one time period 
to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100 | 






































U.S. 
Exchange rate Local iene 
Survey 
Country Number date 
Unit per Rela~| tndex Rela- Index 
US$1 tive tive 
Belgium: Brussels.....e...++- -|Franc |49.65 110 | 126 86 | 101 |June 71 
Bermuda: Hamilton...........-.+| BS 1.00 105 | 106 84 85 | July 71 
Chile: Santiago...........6.. --| Escudo | 28.0 56 |1/ 63 64 71 | June 71 
Dominican Republic: Santo w 
DOMiNgO..seeceeccccceseeses| PESO 1.00 92 | 109 86 103 |Apr. 71 
Italy: 
Milan... cccccccccecccccccccce| Lira 622 109 | 122 91 | 104 /Apr. 71 
NapleS...ccccccccccccccccccccs| Lira 622 101 | 112 77 88 | July 71 
Palermo......eeees cocccececee! Lira 622 108 | 116 91 | 100 /Apr. 71 
Rome..... TTTTTTT TTT cccccccce| Lira 622 108 | 120 87 99 |May 71 
Jordan: AmmAan.......eeeeeeees -|Dinar |0.3571 79 96 78 94 | Apr. 71 
Paraguay: Asuncion............| Guarani| 126 74 }1/ 85 77 88 |May 71 
1/ It should be noted that the U.S. on page 18 of the October 1970 issue of 
Government index is higher than the Labor Developments Abroad. 
local index. See "Relation Between Source: U.S. Department of State, 


Local Index and U.S. Government Index" 


Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents’ recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State living quarters allowances. This 
allowance is designed as reimbursement 
for the annual cost of rent, of elec- 
tricity, gas, fuel, and water charges, 
and of any taxes required by local law 
or custom to be paid by the tenant. An 
explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


Living quarters allowances, August 1971 


schedules was published in the May 1971 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 
is not available. 












































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Country and city Two-person family Single person 
8,000 11,000} $20,000 8,00 0 
Under , rie , to ’ er Under ’ to ‘ — ~—— 
$8,000 /19,999 | 19,999] 35,999|*82999| 19,999 | 19,999] 35,999 
Canada: St. John's, 

Newfoundland.....| $1,800] $3,000] $3,000) $3,000]/$1,400} $1,700} $2,100] $2,600 
Iran: Tehran...... 2,100 3,000 3,400 3,400] 1,900 1,900 2,100 3,200 
Jamaica: Kingston.| 2,500 3,100 3,600 3,800} 2,500 2,500 2,500 3,200 
Lebanon: Beirut...| 1,700 2,300 2,700 3,300} 1,600 1,700 2,200 2,700 
Panama: Panama City] 2,900 3,100 4,300} 4,500] 2,400 2,900 2,900 3,700 
Swtizerland: Bern.}| 2,100 2,600 3,200 4,200} 1,700 2,100 2,100 3,200 
United Kingdom: 

Oxfordshire...... 1,500 1,800 2,200 2,500} 1,100 1,500 1,500 1,600 

Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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MANPOWER REPORT - 
OF THE 
SDENT 


This ninth annual Manpower Report opens with a message from 
the President to Congress recommending revenue sharing for 
manpower programs. It also contains a comprehensive report 
by the Department of Labor, with chapters on: Employment, 
unemployment, and economic developments during 1970. 
O) Recent developments in manpower and related programs, 
including the proposed manpower and welfare reform legisla- 
tion. (©) The cities’ critical labor market problems, with em- 
phasis on the underlying population and employment shifts and 
the special job-finding problems of slum residents. () Rural 
manpower dilemmas, stemming from the sharp drop in farm 
employment and rural workers’ general lack of preparation for 
urban jobs. [J Manpower requirements generated by govern- 
ment expenditures, the continuing rapid growth in State and 
local government services, and the present barriers to employ- 
ment of the disadvantaged in this expanding field. 

The 328-page report also includes: The text of the proposed 
Manpower Revenue Sharing Act of 1971. ( An extensive sta- 
tistical appendix. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional of- 
fices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 1603-A Federal Building, Government Center, 
Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001; 406 Penn Square Building, 
1317 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
30309; 219 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1100 Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex. 
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